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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes an advanced English course at a Mexican 
university entitled, ’’Short Science Fiction Stories in English." The course 
is based on an ecological, co-emergent approach in which the various 
components of curriculum action are understood to exist in a dynamic and 
mutually specifying relationship. With this conceptual approach, the course 
provides enriching transcultural encounters. The paper describes the 
theoretical -methodological framework of the course, its objectives, the 
choice of the short story, the syllabus, class management, and evaluation 
policy. Science fiction provides university students with a vision of the 
impact that science and technology project on society from the Anglophone 
point of view, offering spaces for critical transcultural encounters. The 
course's three objectives include stimulating appreciation and enjoyment of 
literature in English, offering a critical analysis of the manifestations of 
Anglophone cultures as they are revealed in science fiction, and promoting 
the improvement and diversification of English knowledge and competence. 
Students complete 24 stories and 2 essays on science fiction, meeting twice 
weekly for 2 hours. They read and discuss in groups and complete portfolios. 
Some students prepare film scripts or write original science fiction stories. 
A course syllabus is appended. (Contains 15 references.) (SM) 
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The advanced English course at the Universidad Autonoma Metropolitana- 
Iztapalapa in Mexico City, “Short Science Fiction Stories in English,” is based on an 
ecological, “co-emergent” approach in which “the various components of curriculum 
action (e.g. students, teachers, texts and processes) are understood to exist in a 
dynamic and mutually specifying relationship” (Davis, et al 1996:151). This perspective 
is congruent with the teaching proposals for “transactional” literary reading of Judith 
Langer of the Center on English Learning and Achievement at the State University of 
New York at Albany. With this conceptual framework, the course has provided 
enriching, transcultural encounters, both for the professor as well as the students. I will 
briefly report on: the theoretical-methodological framework of the course, its objectives, 
the choice of the short short story, the syllabus, class management, and evaluation 
policy. 

Background 

In an earlier article (Lee Zoreda 1992) I have described the justification for the 
creation and implementation of a series of courses on science fiction within the English 
program at the Universidad Autonoma Metropolitana in Mexico City. In the initial phase- 
--since the 1980s, these courses were almost the only places for the analysis and critical 
appreciation of Anglophone cultures within a “vocational” curriculum of reading 
comprehension. During the last few years the English program has been expanded to 
include fluency in the language (Flores, et al 1997) through twelve levels from beginners 
to advanced students. The courses of science fiction as well as film courses form part 
of the advanced levels— "integration courses”. These courses have had their basic 
objective to foment in the students critical encounters with Anglophone cultures. It 
should be pointed out that the language courses at this university do not carry credits, 
even though there is a graduation requirement of reading comprehension in at least one 
foreign language. 1 



1 In 2003, one undergraduate major will give credits for at least three language 
courses— English or French. Hopefully the other bachelor degree programs will follow 
suit. 
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The three first courses of science fiction in English were structured according to a 
trimester system using specific themes of this genre, each one demanding the reading 
of two stories, from ten to 30 pages each. In addition, it was required to read several 
essays (in Spanish and English) on science fiction in general or on a particular author, 
and to turn in essays on selected themes at the end of the courses. 

Although these courses were well received, especially by science and 
engineering students, as each trimester advanced, drop outs occurred, and there were 
problems trying to cover the program. In fact, the number of readings was not realistic 
even for the most sci-fi fans among the students. In spite of this, I was convinced of the 
importance of science fiction as an ideal means for students to approach critically 
Anglophone cultures. But the problem was how to offer courses in science fiction in 
English that, given the curricular policy, would be realistic in terms of homework, have a 
critical outlook, and be more dynamic. 

Theoretical Framework for Change 

Although I like to think of myself as a “cutting edge” professor of English as a 
Foreign Language, after a serious reflection about how the above courses were taught, I 
realized that I was following a similar pattern to the literature courses I took as a 
university student of Spanish — thirty years ago! That is, all the short stories and essays 
were assigned as homework, and the two weekly sessions were dedicated to resolving 
linguistic problems and discussing content. Unfortunately, only about half of the 
students would come to class having prepared the readings. 

On commenting with a colleague about my disappointment with the above 
courses, he suggested to have the students read the stories during the sessions. 2 
Immediately I knew that this would be the ideal solution in that the courses would be less 
teacher-oriented, more lively and with a collaborative spirit among all the participants. 

This turn from a traditionally oriented approach to a more participative one is 
reflected in recent research on the “co-emergent” curriculum and the pedagogical 



2 1 am grateful to Dr. Javier Vivaldo for his comments. 
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